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Charivaria 


“OLp suits of mediwval mail are worth money now- 
adays,” observes a writer. So it’s true about the chink in 
the armour. 

° ° 


“Two Scots SEEK TANNER FIGHT.” 
Daily Express. 
And bang goes saxpence! 


° ° 


Both ends of the Rome-Berlin axis continue to assure 
us of its strength; but 


1] there’s bound to be 
% i 9 y Bk | trouble if the Big End 
> 7, ..¥ "keeps on seizing. 


| ° ° 


Markets are better to- 
day on a rumour that 
there will be a_ better 
rumour to-morrow. 


° ° 


“Encourage your hus- 
band to put up his feet 
on the mantelpiece,” says 
a writer to women. You will be surprised how much you 
can glean from the chair afterwards. 





° ° 


“They | budgerigars] learn easily to speak phrases and sentences, 
and seem to have no limit to their abilities in this matter, even 
learning foreign languages.” —Homes and Gardens. 


Do we detect a trace of insularity in this? 


In a recent article an ex-naval surgeon says that tea is 
much better than beer for persons with sore throats. He 
should tell that to the Hoarse Marines. 


° ° 


What are you going to do in the next war, Daddy ? 


““A.R.P.—Go direct from your bed room direct through corridor 
Only 13 hours 


into cavern tunnelled 300 ft. under Sussex Downs. 
from London.”—Advt. in “ Daily Telegraph.” 


° ° 


A naturalist invites 
ramblers to notify him of 
anything they find grow- 
ing wild in the country- 
side just now. Up to and 
including gamekeepers ? 


° ° 
A Swiss gaol was flooded 
recently. We trust the 


prisoners were baled out. 


° ° 





According to a German newspaper the typical British 
political brain is like a pudding. Is this a veiled reference 
to Mr. Durr CoopEr? 

° ° 


At the conclusion of a steeplechase in America in which 
there were many spills it was found that three jockeys 
were on the wrong horses. And of course most of the 
general public as well. 
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Novels Nipped in the Bud 


smiled fondly as he walked 
toward the door of the study. 
Waiting for him there were the two 
people who meant most to him— 
Muriel Hotchkiss, the girl he adored, 
and Mark Snidd, his best friend. Muriel, 
so lovely that he wondered he dared 
think she might some day be his, and 
Mark, so big, strong, handsome, poised 
—the exact model of all the things 
Broderick wished he were. 
Why he turned the door-handle so 
noiselessly he would never know. 
There on the sofa sat Muriel and 
Mark—and he was holding both her 


B RODERICK BRAINTREE 


hands while they gazed at each other 
with shining eyes. 

Quickly Broderick shut the door and 
staggered back. His best friend and 
the girl he adored! Broderick’s first 
impulse was to stagger blindly into the 
street. His second impulse was to 
stagger into the study. He was about 
to do this when he had a third impulse, 
which was to walk in ; for it was always 
possible there might be some perfectly 
logical explanation. No sense in risking 
a silly misunderstanding. Broderick 
walked in. 

They were still holding hands, nor did 
they move as they looked up at him. 
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“Brod! What do you suppose?” 
cried Muriel. 
“Well?” Broderick squared his 


shoulders and waited tensely. 

“Mark is going to marry Angela 
Beemis!” 

Broderick staggered back. For a 
moment he could say nothing. What 
he had thought to be an eternal 
triangle had, upon closer inspection, 
turned out to be an ordinary parallelo. 
gram! Broderick staggered forward 
and wrung Mark’s hand. They made 
a double wedding of it, and needless to 
say when Broderick came down the 
aisle he staggered. 


tk * - % * 


The hot bath he was going to enjoy 
in Smrz was the thing uppermost in 
Throckmorton Bunge’s mind as his 
hired car crept slowly through the 
driving rain which was rendering even 
wilder and more desolate the already 
wild and desolate enough Balkarovian 
countryside. He hadn’t had a tubbing 
since he left Tfrz two days before— 
there had been not a drop of hot water 
available in Czrz. 

Suddenly his pleasant contemplation 


of approaching ablutions was inter- | 


rupted by a quiet cough. It was the 
car’s engine, and, having quietly 
coughed, it died. 

The driver immediately uttered a 
string of imprecations which, owing to 
their lack of vowels, Bunge knew to 
be in the man’s native tongue. Climb- 
ing from his seat the man lumbered 
out into the rain. Bunge looked out 
at the blackness of the night, illu- 
minated only by incessant lightning. 
silent save for crashing thunder, and 
shivered involuntarily. After a while 
the driver came and opened the door. 

“Ts it anything you can fix ?”’ asked 
Bunge. 

“T no think so. 
think so.” 

Bunge shivered involuntarily. There 
was something sinister about the 
atmosphere, as though malignant 
unseen things were near. 

“Well, is there any place near here 
I can stay?” he asked. 

The driver shook his head violently. 

“ven several layers of rich Balkarovian 
soil could not conceal the fact that he 
turned pale. 

“Only place near here is Castle 
Viperino.”’ 

‘Castle Viperino?” Bunge shivered 
through no fault of his own. ‘Where?’ 

The driver crossed himself hastily 
with one hand and pointed with the 
other. Then for the first time Bunge 
saw Castle Viperino. ; 

It brooded on the top of a bleak hill 


I try but I no 
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| did want that bath. 


| Just to be different. 
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and was so black and forbidding that 
even against the blackest sky Bunge 
had ever seen it made a silhouette. 
A single pin-prick of eerie light high in 
one grim tower was all that broke the 
blackness. 

“Tt castle of Count Viperino. People 
talk of werewolf and vampire-bat 
when talk of master of Castle Viperino.” 

Bunge looked at the evil pile and 
shivered involuntarily. It both repelled 
and attracted him with its air of 
sinister secretiveness. Bunge took his 
bag, pulled his coat close and alighted. 

“T’ll spend the night there, if 
theyll have me,” he announced. 

“Oh, no no no no no!”’ protested the 
driver, aghast. 

“Come come come come come, my 
man, don’t be foolish!” said Bunge 
sternly. “This is the twentieth 
century. Coming?” 

“No no no no! 
Me, I sleep in car!” 

“As you will,” shrugged Bunge, and 
set off through the rain. 

His curiosity was excited, he was 
filled with dread anticipation. Castle 
Viperino! He shivered in the usual 
way and plodded on. 

He had scarcely gone fifty feet, 
however, when a familiar sound came 
to his ears—the sound of the car’s 
engine. 

“Sir! Sir! I have fix him!” he 
heard the driver call. 

Bunge hesitated. Castle Viperino 
seemed to draw him on almost against 
his will. He found himself turning to 
give the driver a ten-hrtzr note and 
tell him to go on without him. 

Then he looked once again at the 
brooding chateau. He considered it 
thoughtfully. It didn’t look like the 
sort of place which would have any 
too much hot water available, and he 
He underwent 
another involuntary shiver, his sixth, 
and suddenly realised why. He was 
having a chill. That was another 
thing—the place was doubtless terribly 


Cndshz dzjj, no! 


| draughty. 


Slowly Bunge turned away and went 
back to the car. Two hours later he 
was at an hotel in Smrz enjoying his 
hot bath, after which he wrote a short 
letter to his married daughter, Hilde- 
garde, read a few chapters of Leviticus 
and went to bed. 


° ° 


Good Pull-up 


“British Government socks provide a very 
firm feature.” — Bournemouth Paper. 


° ° 


“INSIDE INFORMATION : Back Pacer.” 
Daily Sketch. 
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Swallows at Zimbabwe 


REAT Zimbabwe in the sun, 
Far away, 


Dreams all day 
Of his riddle solved of none, 
Where just now the swallows muster, 
Cling and cluster, 
Chestnut breasts and cloven tails, 
On the wires and on the rails, 
Soon to fly 
Straight and high, 
Following still the airy blue 
Roads they knew 
Centuries ere Zimbabwe grew 
Under those dead builders’ hands, 
Over bush and swamp and range, 
Lake and jungle lost and strange, 
Lone and lion-coloured lands 
Of sun and sands. 


So they fly 

Straight and high, 

Far and fast, 

Till at last 

Looking out beneath the thatch 

On the church, the elms, the 
green, 

Budding hedgerow, cressy brook, 

Springing wheat and fresh-turned 
loam— 

All the quiet old serene 

English scene, 

Somebody may chance to catch 

A sudden flash of wings and 
cry: 

* Look—look— 

The swallows have come home! ” 


O. FS. 





“What are you crying for? It was my balloon.” 
“Yes, but it was my breath.” 











“T} the Government doesn’t do something soon about 
protecting us from air-raids we'll all be...” 


The Romance of a Plumber 


Alias Catsfoot 


EAR GEORGE,—What happened last week makes 
1D me wonder if people who say marriage is a lottery 
arent running the risk of being sued for libel by 
lottery promoters. It happened like this. On the Tues 
Albert came in for a talk and a tipple and we discussed one 
thing and another but especially one thing and I said 
however Albert I said, apart from cash gifts to Sir J. 
Simon what are you doing to keep us top country ? 

Im a special constable he said, I joined to get a bit of 
time off from my darling wife, I dont mind her derogatery 
remarks as they recall my much loved now deceased parrot, 
but lately she has taken to singing at the top of her voice 
and I fear if I stayed home every night I might be arrested 
for murder on the high Cs, Ive offered to pay the Ist instal- 
ment on a bicycle so as she can go home to Mother but she 
says ha. But my main trouble is he said, no one gives me 
a promote in the specials, I just walk round houses and 
pass the time of night with cats and other revellers and the 
only time I said hay hay what are you adoing of to a fellow 
he chased me wildly in all directions and I only escaped 
death by a hairsbreadth, luckily Ive got very coarse hair. 

Ah me he said, I do so want to be a Sgt or a Det Insp, all 
I need is to capture a beautiful spy or catch a kid riding 
his bike on the pavement to make a name for myself but 
the nearest I ever get to crimes is at the cinema where 
theyre called soul shattering epics of human passions and 
suchlike, I must now go and report for duty, oh revoor. 

Next evening in the Mitre I asked him how he fared the 
night previous and he said something chronic, our vicinity 
is not getting its fair share of crime, all the talent goes to 
the big cities leaving us with nothing but fairly law abiding 
ladies and gents. Then a little shifty fellow came up and 


said ahem, I could not help hearing you talk abt lack of 


luck, maybe I can help. CID? I said. No SID he said, 
Sidney Smart, smart by name and smart by nature but we 
rightly let it fall flat and he said Im a successful professional 
burglar known to the police as Catsfoot, vide press, I have 
a lovely house a lovely car a beautiful nature, in fact 
everything a man can want, also a wife. Normally he said 
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1 steer clear of cops as years ago when I was pinched | 
asked very particular to be allotted my Dads old cell but 
they only smiled and said bung him in No 13, after which 
I decided not to mix with such disgraceful downholders of 
family sentiment. But now he said, Im forced to abandon 
my pride pro tem as my wifes Mother is coming to stay with 
us while her husband is the Kings guest for the shooting. 
Pheasant rat or fox? Albert said. No he said, the shooting 
he done when someone stopped him coming out of a house 
carrying bric a brac. 

Anyway he said, my wifes Mother is a. Shush shush 
Albert said, I know I know. So I think he said, III get 
pinched and sent to Trenchard Towers for a little peace 
and quiet. But where do I come in? Albert said. Why 
he said, if I break in somewhere and let you nab me red. 
handed you will get promotion, I shall get freedom from 
domestic cares, so a good time will be had by all. 

This is very handsome of you Albert said, 1 suggest you 
break into my place as I have a silver cup I won as bruiser 
weight champ of S London which you can use as motive. 
No no Catsfoot said, its better to apprehend me while on 
your rounds, have you a pal who would let me break in 
friendly like, what about you Sir? I said me? He said yes, 
I said oh. He said why? I said well. He said do. I said 
oke. So we fixed it for the Thurs. 

Well George on the Thurs Lucy and me went to bed 
betimes and left a downstairs window agape and at mid- 
night we heard a quiet noise below. That must be him | 
said, hist. Why hist? Lucy said. My dear. Lucy I said, if 
a fellow cant say hist when he hears a noise below when can 


he say hist? it is a pity to let words run to waste ina 


dictionary. A few mins later we heard Albert clomp 
clomping down the street and then push open the window 
and then there was a noise like someone felling a tree. 
Something is not quite all sigarney I said, come. So we 
donned clothes as Lucy said it was not the thing to meet a 
gentleman for the first time in her night wear and we went 
down and I said oohoo. 

No answer was the stern reply as they say so I switched 
off the dark and saw someone with a sack over his head on 
the floor all corded up like a hammock. These knots are 
no lovers knots I said, so I unsacked the trussee and lo 
and behold who was it but Albert with a duster bunged in 
his mouth and a very swole jaw. Alb I said, what does this 
betoken? where is Catsfoot? why are you trussed up! 
who gave you that jaw? what in short is going on here! 
Pipe down on the puzzle corner he said, and give me a 
drink quick, whoevers duster that is uses cheap furniture 
polish, I came in via the window as arranged and said here 
I am and next thing I knew a mule kicked me in the jaw 
and I fell down and asleep, when I came to I was like this 
here. Coo Lucy said. Coo my foot he said, I fear Sidney 
Smart alias Catsfoot is also alias a censored censored 
soandso. If the other specials get to know they will not 
half think me a fool he said. Truth will prevail Lucy said, 
keep him off William. Good night is a mockery but I 
wish you it he said, and with that went off in haste and 
a huff. 

Next morning he came round so early the evening pape! 
werent out and said things have come to a pretty pass | 
must say. What has befallen? I said. Why he said, when 


I got home last night I found my solid silver cup had been | 


took, I roused my wife and said what the hell have you let 
happen darling? and she said I never heard no sound a 
I was singing my way through Wagners works until | 
dropped off, I then lost my temper and what is more made 


no attempt to find it and all night long the noise of battle | 
rolled. More over he said, by post this morning comes 4 | 
pawn ticket for one silver cup popped in my name and 4 f 


cart 
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“GERMANY SHALL NEVER BE ENCIRCLED.” 
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AT HOME 


THE Hovuser-proup WIFE 


note in very sarcastic handwriting saying Call yourself a 
cop? you couldnt even catch a cold, Catsfoot. 

There you are he said, all my efforts re criminals, appre- 
hension of, and promotion, entitlement to, have foozled out, 
I shall join the auxiliary fire service which will give me 
more scope as I know several shopkeepers who would be 
more than grateful for an auxiliary fire, so long. 

Hay ho Lucy said, it serves him right for being so off 
hand abt his loving wife, I am glad I tipped her the wink. 
Lucy I said, have you been putting your spoke in the 
common wheel again, come tell me. Well she said, I 
thought it my duty not only as a human being but also as a 
married woman to tell Alberts wife how her husband was 
talking abt her so on my advice she decided to take him 
down a peg or two, when he went on duty last night she 
popped the cup and used the proceeds for train fare. To 
go home to Mother? I said. Certainly not Lucy said, 
that would be letting him off too lightly, she has invited 
her Mother to come and stay with them. 

Yes yes I said, but who was Catsfoot? He works at the 
pawnbrokers Lucy said, and was only too pleased to help 
a valued client like Alberts wife but Albert will never know 
unless he gets enough money to redeem his cup, and 


knowing his wife like I do I would say that is well nigh 
impossible. But this man oughtnt to of hit Albert: like 
he did I said. Oh Lucy said, thats why Alberts wife has 
no qualms abt taking the cup, because she claims the blow 
she knocked Albert out with when he came through our 
window entitles her to it as the new bruiser weight champ 
of S London. 

Well George loves a funny thing, it makes the world go 
round and it makes it fall flat as well. I hope you are well 
and am 

Your affect. friend 
Wituiam Twiss. 


P.S.—Lucy has been on at me to buy her some new 
clothes but I say these days to be well dressed a girl doesnt 
need money so much as nerve. 


° ° 


“A Wrexham official told me today that a number of First and 
Second Division clubs are showing interest in Poland, and negotia- 
tions may begin soon.” —Provincial Paper. 


As it happened, the Government got in first. 
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Civil Air Guard 
I.—Waiting List 


“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 


ERE we all are, waiting to learn 
to fly. We have passed our 
medical examination. We 

have filled up forms and sworn that 
we are free from tropical diseases and 
do not become giddy on roundabouts. 
We have promised to serve our King 
and Country in any emergency that 
may arise, and if only there were 
enough aeroplanes we should be able 
to learn to fly. 

In the meantime, lest our hearts 
should grow sick from hope deferred, 
the Central Office has provided dis- 
tractions for us. We have lectures on 
Air Navigation and little talks about 
aeroplane engines and meteorology. 
We can speak with assurance about 
Rev. Counters, Cumulo Nimbus and 
the Azimuth. We wear sixpenny 
badges and the overalls which will be 
compulsory for flying are already in 
stock. 

But the Central Office is not satisfied. 
It considers overalls useless without 
self-respect, and without esprit de 
corps even the Azimuth to be of no 
avail. We are therefore ordered to 
acquire self-respect and esprit de corps, 
and to this end it is decreed that we 
are to be divided into four Units, each 
with a Unit Leader. We see no harm 
in this idea. We have no rooted 
objection to self-respect nor even, 
within reason, to esprit de corps, and 
we talk about the notion without 
either rancour or enthusiasm, as one 
might discuss the prospect of a shower 
of rain. Being members of Units A, B, 
C or D makes very little difference 
to our lives. It causes us neither 
excitement nor distaste, neither self- 
respect nor sufficient esprit de corps to 
raise four darts teams. 

The Club Authorities view this 
inertia with concern. They decide 
that if they cannot kindle our enthu- 
siasm they can at least rouse our 
indignation. This they do by suddenly 
choosing our Unit Leaders themselves 
and then convening a meeting to see 
what we will say. The plan works like 
magic. We are furious. In the days 
preceding the meeting we form little 
voluntary units in the bar and discuss 
the iniquity in half-pints. We make 
large use of the words “freedom” and 
“democracy ” and we go to the meeting 
like village Hampdens, eager to with- 
stand our tyrants. The meeting is a 
great success. Our hatred and utter 
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repudiation of these imposed leaders 
is expressed by Air-Guard Boyle—a 
long-nosed Guard, full of eloquence 
and malice. Boyle wants to know on 
what basis these leaders have been 
chosen, what qualifications they have 
for their posts, why a dozen other Air- 
Guards whom he could name at random 
would not have done just as well, and, 
anyway, why we had not been invited 
to choose our own leaders. 

We thoroughly approve of the 
remarks of Boyle. We think Boyle has 
struck a blow for liberty and we cheer 
him and stamp on the floor. When the 
noise has subsided the Chief Instructor 
rises to reply for the Club Authorities. 
The Chief Instructor is a cold man, 
soured by much instruction. He looks 
at us as if we were objects very remote 
and small upon which it is difficult 
to focus the eye. He rests his knuckles 
on the table before him and examines 
Boyle with leisurely calm. Then, in 
the tones of one patiently correcting 
wayward children, he says ‘that the 
Airport Authorities quite synipathise 
with our point of view and would, 
indeed, have been delighted to have 
us choose our own leaders. But—and 
he looks at us with a frosty smile—we 
are a very new organisation. Most of 
us do not even know each others’ 
names, far less each others’ qualifica- 
tions for leadership, and it therefore 
seemed more reasonable that the Air- 





“T warn you, young man, if you keep beckoning me 1 might 


suddenly shoot forward.” 








port Authorities should themselves 
select as leaders four of the men with 
whose qualifications they happened to 
be already acquainted. 

We are inclined to be impressed by 
this argument. We look at each other 
questioningly and even break into 
uncertain applause. The Chief In- 
structor seizes his moment. While we 
are still hesitating he invites the four 
leaders to stand up and submit them- 
selves to our inspection. We are 
immediately disarmed. We admire the 
four for standing there so valiant and 
defenceless in the face of our hostility. 
We suddenly see them as heroic and 
Aryan and the vile Boyle as a lawyer 
and trouble-maker. We accept our 
leaders with acclamation and adjourn, 
swelling with self-respect and esprit 
de corps. 

But although we are now equipped 
with everything requisite—overalls, 
self-respect, the Azimuth, esprit de 
corps and even little hats to wear on 
the sides of our heads—we have not 
enough aeroplanes. And so here we 
still are, waiting to learn to fly. 


° ° 


“Four children are born every hour in the 
United States; latest estimates show that’s 
one every fifteen seconds.”—Sunday Referee. 
Could we have a look at some of the 
earlier ones ? 
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Poland : What is It? 


HERE is, just at present, a widespread desire to 
acquire information about Poland. Nothing could be 
more natural. For “since,” as one political writer 
put it, ““we may one day be called upon to die for them, 
we may as well find out something about the Poles.” Not 
everyone will be altcgether satisfied with this gentleman’s 
choice of phrasing; some might prefer to say that since we 
may be called upon to die we might as well do it in the 
company of four-and-a-half million Poles as not, others 
will object to the vulgarity of the word “die,” preferring 
some such expression as “ultimate sacrifice”’ or “wastage.” 
Still, the sense is clear enough. A great nation when it 
pledges itself to go to the aid of another great nation likes 
to know what that nation is like, how it lives, where it is 
and soon. This is the merest common-sense. No country 
can throw its full weight into the scale on behalf of a friend 
whose whereabouts remain uncertain. The most brilliant 
Chief of Staff is hopelessly handicapped without a know- 
ledge of the direction in which his men ought to start, how 
the trains run and so on. He must also know the conditions 
to be met with on arrival. To take a simple instance, 
is Poland permanently under snow? If so, the overcoats 
supplied to our new Territorial Field Force must be lined 
with fur. If on the other hand the climate is unpleasantly 
warm, ample supplies of drill shorts, pith helmets, etc., 
must be assembled and held in readiness. To consider such 
questions, to take such precautions is not to admit that 
war is imminent or even probable; it is no more than 
clementary prudence. 
Many cf the great daily papers have already taken steps 
to advise their readers of the main facts, geographical, 








DAILY SALES CHART 











“ That, Sir? Why, that was Sunday.” 
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ethnographical and (so far as they are known) historical, 
concerning Poland. But the demand for information has 
now grown so great that even readers of Punch have 
caught the fever, and in response to their insistent call 
for guidance we have cabled our Easternmost Corre- 
spondent for an immediate dispatch. His reply, received 
this morning, is given below. 


Clacton, Monday. 


Nothing is known here of the Poles. Clacton, with its 
unrivalled promenade and fine pier, naturally recognises 
Poland’s desire to retain an outlet to the sea, but her own 
economic problems and the necessity for constant vigilance 
against her powerful neighbour, Frinton, has to some 
extent hitherto obscured her interest in Poland’s struggle 
for existence. It may be doubted, indeed, whether her 
existence has in the past been fully reccgnised by the 
great mass of Clactonians. 

During the last day or two there has, however, been a 
noticeable swing-over of public opinion here and the 
determination to take Poland seriously is everywhere 
apparent. The old and deeply-rooted belief that the 
frontiers of Russia and Germany were contiguous has 
received a severe set-back owing to the necessity of fitting 
Poland in somewhere, and a general turning over of atlases 
has led to the conclusion, in circles where post-war maps 
are available, that a large country bearing this name and 
coloured purple does in fact exist. It is too early as yet 
to expect any considerable unanimity of opinion as to the 
nature of this country or its inhabitants, but there is 
already a large section, led by a Mr. Fognose, whose heady 
and sometimes dangerous oratory has gained him a position 
of great influence in the Peasant Party, which believes 
Poland to be a marshy plain inhabited by a bearded race 
having the tops of their boots trimmed with fur. ‘It’s as 
flat as your hand,” said Mr. Fognose, in the course of an 
address to his chief supporters in the tap-room of the 
“Sow and Scissors,” which he has made his headquarters, 
“and there’s dykes criss-crossed all over it to drain the 
water away. That’s why they got to have an outlet to 
the sea. Else they’d all be drowned—and that Hitler 
knows it.” 

This speech has won many adherents to the Polish cause. 

In opposition to the Fognose Party, the Muswellites 
hold that Poland is mountainous and largely unsuited to 
campaigning. The danger of avalanches is stressed. Mr. 
Muswell, spokesman of the remnants of the old aristocracy 
and the most prosperous of the metics, bases his position 
on a letter from a friend, dated 1934, in which the friend 
speaks unequivocally of having just returned from a 
winter sports holiday in Poland. “I am not aware,” 
said Mr. Muswell in an interview yesterday, “that winter 
sports usually take place in marshes, but I am open to 
correction.” 

The existence of these two diametrically-opposed schools 
of thought has not so far led to any open clashes, but the 
danger is there and it will be a thousand pities if, through 
lack of a prompt and decisive lead from the Government, 
the divergence is allowed to grow into a serious breach. 
Responsible quarters in Clacton hope that the visit of 
Colonel Beck will do much to clear the matter up. It is 
widely felt that if anyone knows what Poland is like, the 
Colonel (variously described here as “‘Prime Minister,’ 
“President,” ‘Marshal of Poland” and “Foreign Secre- 
tary’’) ought to be the man. 

Should Colonel Beck decide to accede to the request of 
the newly-formed Polish Society here to give them a talk 
on “Poland As I Know It,” he can be sure of a generous 
welcome from all loyal Clactonians. H.F.E. 
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“I’m afraid the only horse I know at all well is Eobippus.” 


More Rhymes of the R.A.F. 


HE brand-new homes of airmen, 
How frequently they stand 
Upon some nameless windswept 
flat, 
Remote from human habitat, 
But quite superbly planned 


(For those who wax indignant 
And rather rudely bark, 
“Remove, remove that frightful 
blot! 
It mars our local beauty-spot,” 
Shoot now beside the mark). 


Indeed our latest stations 
Are splendid to behold. 
The wandering shepherd must confess 
The grandeur of the Sergeants’ Mess 
Against the sunset’s gold. 


New Stations 


Vast hangars in the gloaming 

Like slumbering monsters brood; 
The guard-room’s beauty stirs the blood, 
Encompassed by a little mud 

And boundless solitude. 


Here, here we dwell with Nature, 
We work and kick our heels; 

Beneath that all-embracing sky 

We hear the curlew’s plaintive ery 
And know just how he feels. 


# i # *# # i 


They sprout, these Air Force stations, 
Like mushrooms in the night. 

On blasted heaths they squat alone 

Where movie-shows are yet unknown, 

And what is worse, I freely own, 


With not a pub in sight. C. L. M. 
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Royal Dissent 


A Dream 


gs RDER, order,” said the 

() Speaker of the House of 

Commons, having perceived 

through the swinging doors an elegant 

figure in knee-breeches advancing 
from the House of Lords. 

The honourable Member who was 
addressing the House on the Beetles 
(Assimilation) Bill sat down. The 
great doors of the Chamber were shut, 
and the historic ritual was performed 
as usual. 

The Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod knocked three times on the door, 
and, having “announced his identity,” 
as the Telephone Directory has it, 
through a hole in the door, he was 
condescendingly admitted. 

He marched up the floor, halting 
three times to bow, and requested the 
attendance of the Commons in the 
House of Peers to hear the Royal 
Assent given to certain Bills. 

The Speaker rose and led the way 
to the Lords. Ministers, pairing-off 
with Opposition leaders, followed: and 
a few of the small fry came after. 

Among the Ministers was the Right 
Honourable James Wallop, Home 
Secretary. He had made this journey 
many times before, and had seen in- 
numerable Bills receive with the 
signification of the Royal Assent the 
final touch that made them Acts of 
Parliament. 

But this time the journey had a 
special interest for him. For one of the 
Bills on the list was his own Betting 
and Bookmakers Bill. 

This immense measure had_ been 
the main bone of contention that 
Session. It contained three hundred 
and sixty-five clauses, and had put 
countless cats among innumerable 
pigeons. Three times it had nearly 
brought the Government down. 
Thirty-three days had been spent upon 














it in Standing Committee. When at 
last it left the Commons the Lords had 
drastically amended it. Through it 
all Mr. Wallop had borne the brunt 
of the trouble and the toil. He had 
faced and defeated the angry pool 
promoters and their supporters. He 
had got the bishops on his side and 
the bookmakers as well. Now the 
long labour was over. Tempers, now 
that the thing was settled, were 
normal again. Here, walking at his 
side, was Banner, of the Opposition, 
who had assailed him and his Bill so 
fiercely from the beginning; and 
Banner amicably complimented him 
upon the occasion. 

The three Lords Commissioners 
representing His Majesty were wait- 
ing for them, sitting on a bench be- 
tween the Throne and the Woolsack. 
They wore their robes, and _ three- 
cornered black hats, which from time 
to time they took off politely. The 
Speaker and the faithful Commons 
were huddled in the small space at 
the Bar. 

Mr. Wallop, as he stood there, 
reflected curiously on the quaint 
nature of the proceedings. The pomp 
and politeness of the three Lords were 
fitting enough, for did they not 
represent the Crown? And the rotund 
English of the Commission read by 
the Lord Chancellor was fine. ‘Signed 
by His Majesty’s own hand”’ too. 
But then, when the real business of 
the Assent began, why burst into 
Norman-French? This made one think 
of William the Conqueror—but was 
that a good thing? 

The Clerk of the Crown stood on one 
side of the Table and read the titles of 
the Bills. The Clerk of the Parliaments 
stood on the other side and signified 
the Assent, with a bow each time for 
the faithful Commons. 
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First came the Consolidated Fund 
Bill, which, being a money, or supply, 
Bill, had the special formula: 

“Le Roy remercie ses bons sujets 
accepte leur hénévolence et ainsi le 
veult.” 

Next came the Woods and Drainage 
Bill, to which, as it was an ordinary 
public Bill, the King replied briefly: 

“Le Roy le veult.” 

Later, for the Birmingham Gas- 
works Bill, a ‘‘ Private” Bill, he would 
say: 

“Soit fait comme il est désiré.” 

And, of course, in the old days, when 
the Monarch was able and accustomed 
to reject Bills, he used to say, tactfully: 

“Le Roy s’avisera.” 

But those words had not been heard 
since 1707, when Queen Anne refused 
her assent to a Bill for settling the 
militia in Scotland. 

Perhaps, thought Mr. Wallop, tough 
old Cromwell had been right, for the 
Lord Protector insisted on giving his 
assent to Bills in English. But in the 
Restoration the old words had come 
back. In 1706, the Lords passed a Bill 
“for abolishing the use of the French 
tongue in all proceedings in Parliament 
and courts of justice.” But the Bill 
was dropped in the Commons; and 
here the old words still were. 

The stiff deep bows of the Clerk 
of the Parliaments fitted well, Mr. 
Wallop thought, with the archaic 
language. But the man looked queer; 
indeed he looked ill. His eyes gleamed 
strangely and there was a sort of 
angry note in his voice as he an- 
nounced : 

“Le Roy le veult.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 
whispered Mr. Wallop to the Prime 
Minister. 

“Poor fellow. He’s not well,” said 
the Prime Minister, who knew every- 
thing. ‘In fact he’s retiring.” 

“Poor fellow,” thought Mr. Wallop. 
This perhaps was his last appearance 
in the Lords, and he was feeling it. 
Quite understandable. To stand there 
and announce the gracious will of His 
Majesty, to speak the last word on 
every Act of Parliament, where it was 
so difficult for anyone to have the last 
word—there must be a kind of kick 
in the job, and no doubt one would 
miss it. And now the Clerk of the 
Parliaments—what was his name? 
he had not the faintest notion—-would 
retire into obscurity, yet one more of 
those quiet, almost anonymous public 
servants of whose service the public 
hears nothing until they die. 

England is full of them, reflected 
Mr. Wallop. How sad! The Clerk 
might speak in the name of His 
Majesty, but all through his career 
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“There’s a good tibe cubbing!” 


he never led, he never created, he was 
a mouthpiece, neither begetting nor 
destroying. .. . 

How much better to be. one like 
himself, Mr. Wallop, who was a fighter, 
a man of action, who made laws and 
influenced men, who was the real pro- 
genitor of this Bill to which The King, 
through his Clerk of the Parliaments, 
the poor ineffective fellow, was just 
about to give his assent! 

“ Betting and Bookmakers Bill,” read 
the Clerk of the Crown. It was the 
last Bill on the list. 

A little thrill ran through Mr. 
Wallop. The last golden stone was to be 
placed on the pyramid of his labours. 


The Clerk of the Parliaments turned 
towards the faithful Commons; and 
he said: 

“Le Roy s’avisera.” 

He bowed low to the Commons, and 
spoke again. He said: 

“And now laugh that off.” 

He bowed low to the Lords Com- 
missioners and went out. The Clerk- 
Assistant duly entered His Majesty’s 
decision in the Lords’ Journals. 


# # # # * 
“A pity,” said the Prime Minister 
to Mr. Wallop as they walked back 


to the Commons. ‘“You’ll have to do 
it all again next Session.” A. P. H. 
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“Nothing will convince me, my dear Mrs. Sprod- 
gers, that you’re a day older than when I last saw 


you fifteen years ago.” 


April Air 


HE cherry-tree at Streele 
Is small and slender, 
The wrists of her hands 
Have frilly white bands 
And her gestures are tender; 
She curtseys, she dances, 
She gives covert glances. 
Lying in my chair 
Observing every telling air, 
I never did see 
So feminine a cherry-tree. 


The pear-tree at Streele 
Is fat and forty; 
His chin hangs in rolls, 
But many button-holes 
Make him look young and sporty; 
He ogles, he prinks, 
He gives such flashing winks. 
Lying in my chair 
Observing every killing stare, 
I never did see 
So cavalier a pear-tree. 


And April is at Streele 

With rainbows roving— 
The month of all fools 
That drowns suns in pools, 

Sets an old pear-tree loving 
And makes a virgin cherry 
Scandalously merry. 

Oh, lying in my chair 

Watching the whole absurd affair, 
I never did write 

With such an uprush of delight! 


0.D. 
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HERE are few people so crushed as to be entirely 

devoid of ambition: even a writer usually cherishes 

some fond vision of success. His goal may be the title 
of Poet Laureate or it may be to write for the movies; his 
own taste and judgment will be the influences which bring 
about his choice. Broadly speaking, what he most admires 
that will he desire to achieve. In my own case it has long 
been my ambition to write for the Board of Trade. 

The publications of this body embrace a wide and varied 
range of subjects, and it is at once evident that they are 
not all the work of a single pen. Setting aside the tremendous 
volume of the output, beyond the scope of the most industri- 
ous writer, considerations of style point clearly to several 
hands having been at work. In such circumstances it is 
remarkable that the standard of the Board’s publications 
should be so uniformly high; I can only suppose that the 
cream of English-speaking writers are attracted—as well 
they might be—to its staff. Magnificently level as the out- 
put is, however, it is still possible, in my opinion, to discern 
the work of two or three great masters standing out above 
the rest. To me at least the literature of the Mercantile 
Marine section of the Board must stand supreme. In this 
brief appreciation it is my purpose to give examples in 
support of this statement. 

I must begin by apologising for the omission of many 
writers whose work I have not space to review here. 
Among these must be included the author of the Deratisa- 
tion Certificate—a man who, beside coining the epic word 
“Deratisation,” is responsible for many sparkling phrases; 
indeed I cannot refrain from quoting as an outstanding 
instance of his sensibility his use of the French language 
in order to convey an essentially French idea. “Dead rats 
recovered ”’ looks a bald colourless phrase enough ; but when 
we read beneath it in italics “Rats trouvés morts” the picture 
rises before our eyes in all its sombre majesty. To this 
great artist, and to others whom I have not space to mention, 
I offer my humblest apologies. 


oo my first example of Board of Trade writing I have 
chosen an extract from the Regulations regarding the 
Safety of Life at Sea. This paragraph (which is entitled 
“General Requirements for Buoyant Apparatus’’) lays down 
regulations regarding life-saving apparatus on board ship. 
Its object must be to combine a formal dignity with the 
utmost clarity and precision. How well this object is 
achieved is shown by the paragraph itself, which I quote 
below :— 


“ 30. (1). Approved buoyant apparatus, whether 
buoyant deck seats, buoyant deck chairs or other buoyant 
apparatus, shall be deemed sufficient, so far as buoyancy 
is concerned, for the number of persons equal to the great- 
est whole number ascertained by dividing the number of 
pounds of iron which the apparatus is capable of support- 
ing in fresh water by 32, and the apparatus shall be deemed 
fit to support the number so ascertained or a number equal 
to the number of feet in the perimeter of the apparatus 
whichever is the larger.” 


Comment on my part is, I am aware, in the nature of an 
impertinence, but I cannot refrain from drawing the reader's 
attention to the way in which the essence of the requirements 
(viz., the need for buoyancy) is brought out in the first part 


of the sentence by the skilful repetition of the word “buoy: [ 


ant’”’; while in the concluding part the directions for ascer- 
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“I hope you remembered about the shops not opening 
again until Tuesday when you ordered the things in, 
gain un ) 6 
Madam.” 


taining the number of persons which the apparatus is fit to 
support are conveyed in a manner which only an idiot 
could fail to understand. 

The same writer (or so I believe) reveals a fresh aspect 
of his genius in the “Directions for Use of the Rocket 
Life-Saving Apparatus.” Here an elegant prose-style would 
be out of place; what is required is the utmost terseness, 
brevity and simplicity. So well has the author adapted his 
style to this end that a captain whose vessel had been dashed 
on a rocky coast could take the book in his hand and, 
reading the Directions for the first time, follow them to a 
safe issue out of his peril. I should not be surprised to learn 
that this is indeed the usual thing, ‘and as I read these 
luminous sentences (which I quote in full below) I visualise 
the captain, clad in oilskins over his pyjamas, scanning the 
Directions by the light of a hurricane-lamp and shouting 
them phrase by phrase to the panic-stricken crew :— 


“ 1. Should lives be in danger and your vessel be in a 
position where rescue by the Rocket Life-Saving Appara- 
tus is possible, a rocket with a line attached will be fired 
across your vessel. Get hold of this line as soon as you 
can. When you have got hold of it, signal to the shore as 
follows: 

“ By day, one of the crew—if possible separated from 
the rest—should wave his hand or handkerchief, or hat 
ora flag. By night a flare should be burnt or a light should 
be waved.” 


And the crew, steadied by the familiar voice, draw lots 
to decide who shall have the honour of waving his hat or 
(should the storm have been so excessively violent as to 
have blown his hat off) a flag. 

As Shakespeare in his last plays soars to heights so far 
beyond our imagining that we can only stare in uncompre- 
hending admiration; as Beethoven in his posthumous 
quartets seems to be speaking in a strange tongue of things 
unknown to us and yet part of our very being, so does the 
Board of Trade in its most recent works throw aside the 
bonds of reason and ascend into the realm of pure poetry. 
The National Coal Trimming Tariff (1930) is a noble and 
mighty work of the Board’s middle period, comparable 
to Othello or the Seventh Symphony: the Addendum which 
follows it is not of this world. Below I give the full 
text of the Addendum :— 


“Where washed wet coal is mixed at time of shipment 
with dry coal, if the washed wet coal exceeds half of the 
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quantity shipped in any one hold the whole hold shall 
pay the washed wet coal rate; if the washed wet coal 
shipped does not exceed half in any one hold, the washed 
wet coal rate shall apply only to the washed wet coal 
shipped. 

“ This arrangement will not apply where the quantity 
of washed wet coal shipped at each operation of mixing 
exceeds 50 tons, in which case payment will be made 
under the ordinary washed coal clauses.” 


T is useless to ask what the Addendum means. As well 
might we inquire the meaning of the skylark’s song, of the 
thunder of the cataract, of sunbeams dancing on the sea. 
‘What are the ordinary washed wet coal clauses?” we ask 
(not without difficulty); but we ask in vain. Before this 
supreme achievement of the writer’s art the very Board of 
Trade themselves stand silent, looking at each other with 
a wild surmise. 
° ° 


Fleet Street 


WO writer-chaps were baring 
their souls to one another; 
“Work!” said the first. ‘‘Suecess 
is just sheer slog!” 
The second: “I owe my success 
entirely to my Mother,” 
Then, as an afterthought, 
“. .. my Mother and my dog.” 





“1 suppose the last time we did anything like this 
was at the old Alhambra before the War.” 
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“ Neither her Dad nor me’s a bit musical, Vicar.” . 
“Ah, she gets it from both sides then!” 


Great Expectations 


ERE it comes, gaudy and glossy and fine— 
With a nasty little request for a guinea sub 
Herald of Summer 1939, 
The Fixture Card of my (only) Cricket Club! 


Never a crocus fills my heart with pleasure, 
Never an almond blossoms for my joy 

With quite such a plangent overbrimming measure 
As this first annual cry of “Spring Ahoy!”’ 


Saturday, Wednesday, Saturday, Saturday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Saturday, Monday (Whit.) . . . 

Which of the early ones shall I choose as my day, 
Starred, red-lettered, to make my opening hit? 


Shall I go down and play at my Oxford College 
(Beer from the Buttery, quaffed in a chestnut’s 
shade) ? 
No. They acquired last year, to my certain knowledge, 
The demonest bowler they ve had for a good decade! 


Shail I apply v. my old School Second XI. ? 
Smithers has said he can always give me a bed. 

No. Our captain, I see, is that blighter Bevan; 
Also it means I should probably meet the Head. 


A week in June on tour in the Scottish Highlands, 
Ending up with a two-day match at Fife ? 

A fortnight solid among the Channel Islands? 
Thanks, but how am I going to square my wife? 


Royal Artillery (please bring dinner-jackets) ? 
Lord Tomnoddy’s XI. (please bring tails) ? 

What’s the use? They have Blues applying in packets: 
The best I’d get is “ Perhaps, if somebody fails.” 


Matches in late September are sure disasters; 
April ditto. When is my day to be? 
Well, look! July ... here’s a match with my _ prep 
school’s masters, 
And our captain for it, with name and address, is ME! 


Write for your places, children, under my banner! 
Whiten your pads against Wentworth, Chips and Squeers! 
And if I rate you in no uncertain manner 
I'll be for once enjoying my extra years! 


If we win the toss we shall bat; and no one 
Is going to prevent me appearing No. 3! 
When old Whiskers puts up a simple slow one 
I shall undoubtedly knock it into a tree! 


If I stay unbeatable at the wicket 

(Such are my dreams) we shall bat till the rise of the moon. 
If I’m out I shall say it isn’t cricket 

And put myself on to bow! through the afternoon! 


My wife is already having my flannels “bettered,” 
My old white boots have gone for another patch. 
Jot down the day, my boys, the day red-lettered . . . 

What if nobody asks to play in my match ? 
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“This will always be our answer to aggression.” 
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Down Among the Grunts 


FIND that I tend more and more to think of spending 

the next few years under water. 
| One of the few drawbacks to this rather bubbly 
form of escapism used to be the dearth of things to do 
down there (the bubbles of course were another: some 
people are bothered by bubbles), but all that is now changed, 
thanks to Mr. Robert Gibbings, the amphibian artist. 
He has made dozens of drawings under water; and I read 
in The Star the other night that he expects to spend this 
summer painting under water too. 

It’s an idea, don’t you think ? 

His pencil is a stick of graphite in rubber tubing. His 
drawing surface is a sheet of xylonite roughened with sand- 
paper. His models are fish (and who else did you expect ?). 
On his head is a diver’s helmet, round his waist is about 
twenty pounds of lead-piping, on his feet are stout-soled 
shoes in case he should step on a stonefish, and above in 
a boat—this of course is the catch—is someone with an 
air-pump. 

Room for improvement, undoubtedly. The weak point 
is the person in the boat. But even though his help is still 
necessary, it is a good deal to be able to forsake newspapers, 
radio, Hitler, Mussolini, A.R.P., and ................0cee (write 
plainly in block letters) for the more congenial company 
of the Blue Angel, the Trigger Fish, the Demoiselle, the 
Four-Eye, and the Yellow Grunt. 

I take these names from Mr. Gibbings’ little book about 
his underwater adventures, Blue Angels and Whales, in 
which some of them are also illustrated. They are all more 
decorative than Hitler and they all look as if they had no 
political consciousness whatever. Not one, so far as I 
can gather, makes any kind of noise. Ideal companions. 

Of course they take some getting at. You have to seek 
out their haunts (Mr. Gibbings went to Tahiti, Bermuda and 
the Red Sea) to begin with, and you may well suggest that 
once in Tahiti or Bermuda—we’ll leave out the Red Sea, 
in which you might run up against Mussolini at any moment 
—one might as well stay above water and do without the 
man in the boat. And even given a man in a boat it is, I 
admit, not much use submerging in (say) the Thames (or 
Isis), the Nidd, the Gipping (or Orwell), the Chelmer, the 
Lemon or the Nen; not unless you have prodigious mental 
reserves or a passion for drawing, in semi-darkness, fish 
that would look much more attractive surrounded by 
sauce on a plate. 

(The sauce would be melted butter and those little 
green specks may or may not be bits of parsley. Every 
man for himself.) 

Anyhow, I persist in my feeling that under-water off the 

island of Tahiti is as good a place as any to avoid the stop- 
press news and the postcard about the radio licence. 
_I think little of the suggestion—that is, I should think 
little of it if it had been made—that the Government 
ought to supply ivory towers free of charge to all families 
with an income less than two hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum. My own view is that the Government ought to 
supply deep ivory shelters, and any organisation pledged 
to agitate for these (such as the Gustave Flaubert Fan 
Club) will receive my support; unless of course it is willing 
to pay me handsomely for this to be withheld. 

Failing the deep ivory shelter, failing Tahiti, failing 
Bermuda, failing even the Red Sea, what? Now this 
Opens up for discussion a wide field which the War Office 
will undoubtedly prove to have commandeered for a camp 


of some kind. However, let us show our permits and go in, 
leaving our cameras with the lance-corporal on duty at 
the gate. 

Well, for one thing there is the suggestion that somebody 
made two or three years ago in the dear dead days of 
civilisation, when the word “crisis” still meant all that 
fuss about the Gold Standard which failed to worry so 
many of us in 1931. It was, so far as I remember, to the 
effect that the safe thing to do in a gas-attack was to lie 
in a hot-bath smoking a pipe. To the old-world atmosphere 
that now seems to surround this advice I need hardly, I 
think, draw attention. 

Then we have sailing round the world in an open boat. 
This would be a not unreasonable pursuit. Of course 
one has to take the risk of getting uncomfortably sunburnt, 
of catching cold, of running short of mustard, of being 
machine-gunned on principle by any aircraft that may 
happen to pass overhead, and similar irritations; but dash 
it all, I mean to say, where do you think you are—in 
Eden ? 

The favourite ideas of taking to the woods and caves 
don’t appeal to me very much. Woods and caves offer 
only limited accommodation and the War Office probably 
has a good (ha, ha) use for that too. 


# # * * * # # 


No, I think Tahiti has it. According to The Star, Mr. 
Gibbings is now working on an idea for a “ paint hose” 
with the help of which he can use colours under water. 
What I think he really should be working on is an idea for 
a helmet in which one could stay down among the Four 
Eyes and the Yellow Grunts without the help of any man 
in any boat. 

When someone produces that, boys, the Tahitians won’t 
see me for bubbles. 











“Look, dear, the Whyte-Cliffes of Dover.” 
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“We was coming back from night school, Guv’nor—only 
Co) Co) =f 


we got kept in.” 


Grandfather Monroe Looks Back 


N the old days,” said my grand- 
father Monroe, “rugby football 
was rugby football.” He threw 

some coal on the fire. “That group,” 
he continued, pointing the shovel 
vaguely at my grandmother, “re- 
minds me of my first international 
match, against Ireland. Now that was 
a long time ago. You realise, I suppose, 


that I am old enough to be your 
grandfather ?”’ 

“You are my grandfather, Sir,” 
I replied quietly. 

“Which proves my point up to the 
hilt,” he returned, tapping me gently 
on the knee and darting a triumphant 
glance from under his bushy eyebrows. 
“It was a long time ago.” 
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“That match,” he went on, ‘has 
always been remembered for the 
scandalous conduct of Lord Creagh, 
the Irish full-back. Creagh, a resolute 
unscrupulous fellow, was determined 
that at all costs Ireland should win. 
On the evening before the match he 
invited Charles Tusk, the English 
captain, to Ballybeg Castle, and during 
dinner continually pressed wine upon 
him. Tusk was cautious, however, 
shrewdly limiting himself to a bottle of 
Heidsieck. Seeing his first plan upset, 
the Irishman turned—regretfully, we 
must hope—to his second, which was 
already prepared. Tusk was an 
excellent whip and rather prided him. 
self on this accomplishment, so when 
his host suggested a race through the 
park for a ten-pound note he quickly 
agreed. The full moon gave light 
enough for the purpose, and it was 
arranged that Tusk should drive the 
family carriage and have _half-a- 
minute’s start, while Creagh was to 
follow in the dog-cart. In the wildest 
part of the park, where the road ran 
under low-hanging trees, Creagh’s men 
had dug a tremendous pit. Into this 
the unhappy Tusk drove at full-tilt. 
The horses, in some miraculous fashion, 
escaped injury, and Tusk fell on his 
head, but he was a prisoner neverthe- 
less, and there he had to remain until 
the match was over. Creagh tried to 
brazen the thing out and put up some 
fantastic story about digging for coal, 
but it was well known that he was 
responsible, and even the most partisan 
of Irishmen held that he had gone too 
far.” 

My grandfather paused and, settling 
a cushion behind his head, appeared 
to be composing himself for sleep. 

“How did the match go, Grand- 
father?” I ventured. 

“Ah, yes, yes, yes; true, true, true; 
the match, the match, the match!” 
he exlaimed vivaciously, suddenly 
sitting upright and looking at me 
rather blankly. 

“The match,” he repeated at last— 
“the match was.a terrible affair. A 
terrible affair. I was carried off the 
field after five minutes, though I had 
not touched the ball. Brian O’Dowda 
got hold of my throat in a scrum. He 
had powerful hands, that O’Dowda 
fellow. I watched the rest of the 
game from the touch-line. I remember 
seeing dear old ‘Thug’ Penarth, who 
afterwards became Bishop of Bannisie*. 
careering down the line like a Derby 
winner, and Hamilton O’Toole ap- 
pearing from nowhere, catching him 
by the beard and hurling him into the 
crowd. A dozen people fell on hin 
immediately—fainted, they made out, 
in the excitement of the moment. 
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Now I mean to tell you, my boy, 
although you may not believe this, 
that if you had been on the spot and 
had had sufficient molten copper or 
other metal for the purpose, you could 
have made a perfect statue of poor 
Penarth by pouring it into the 
depression he left when they picked 
him out of the ground. Your statue 
would have had no back,” he added 
judicially, “because Penarth fell face 
downwards.” 

“And had he fallen on his back,” 
I interposed laughingly, “the statue 
would have had no front!” 

“Your point is well taken, my boy,” 
he replied heartily, ‘and I may tell 
you that it would have been the more 
pleasing statue of the two, as poor 
Penarth would himself have readily 
admitted.” 

“And what was the final score, 
Grandfather ?”’ I asked. 

“Ninety-five points to three,” he 
replied. “‘They won, needless to say. 
Let me see—a goal, a penalty goal, a 
penalty goal, a penalty goal “4 

“Amazing!” I exclaimed hurriedly. 
“And no doubt you had many other 
exciting experiences?” 
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“T had, my boy, I had. I think I 
may say,” he continued after a 
thoughtful pause, “that the most 
dramatic of all occurred in the match 
against Scotland the same year. I had 
been incapacitated when we played 
Wales. That was a game! Owen 
Festiniog had managed to secrete a 
length of lead-piping inside his 
shirt , 

“But the match against Scotland, 
Grandfather?” I suggested tactfully. 

“Ah, yes. Well, on that occasion 
Lord Coombe brought a shot-gun into 
the grandstand. He was asked about 
it of course as he went in, but he 
made some evasive reply about having 
a few birds driven over the ground 
during the interval, and they believed 
him, or pretended to, for Coombe was 
not a pleasant man to cross. He had 
the build of a Hercules, an immense 
auburn beard, a florid complexion and 
large eyes of a peculiarly light blue. 
In moments of stress these eyes would 
bulge unpleasantly, he would turn 
quite literally purple, and—well, the 
effect was tremendous. 

“Anyway, in he marched and the 
game started almost immediately. 
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Scotland pressed and were six points 
ahead at the interval. Coombe was by 
then in a towering rage, and when that 
dear little woman Rose Baintree, the 
actress, asked him who was winning 
he seized his gun and blew a hole in 
the roof of the stand the size of a dust- 
bin lid. That caused rather a commo- 
tion of course, but the second half 
began and all was forgotten in the 
excitement of the game. Five minutes 
from time England had managed to 
get on terms. Then Scotland staged a 
great rally and a. scrum was formed 
almost under the England posts. The 
Scottish forwards were shoving away 
with might and main when suddenly 
Coombe stood up in the stand and 
opened fire on them at fifty yards’ 
range. A scandalous scene followed, 
and Coombe was nearly mobbed by a 
crowd of angry sportsmen. Afterwards 
he tried to pass the thing off as a jest, 
and said that the Scottish pack had 
always been basically unsound, in any 
case, but egad! he ate his chop alone in 
the club for many a long day to come. 

“Yes, my boy, I shall always main- 
tain that in my day rugby football 
was rugby football.” 





“ What ! 


Do you object to mascots?” 
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At the Music- Hall 





THE COLISEUM 


TuE plum in this programme 
is the appearance of M. SacHa 
Guirry and Sir SEYMOUR 
Hicks in the sketch with which 
they lately entertained THEIR 
MasEsties and the French 
PRESIDENT and Mme. LEBRUN 
at the India Office. M. Guirry 
wrote it specially for that 
occasion, and though it is not 
quite in his best vein, it gives 
these two masters of comic 
acting a good chance to show 
off their exceptional paces. 

What a gloriously expressive 
voice M. Guirry has! I would 
go a long way just to hear him 
say “Ah!” in sudden com- 
plete comprehension of some 
uncertainty of which from the 
beginning he has _ privately 
thought the worst. It seems to 
come, this “Ah /” from a vast 
but gentle sounding-board at 
the back of his nose, it lasts 
for the whole of a breath, and 
it is so heavily loaded with 
irony that all resistance 
crumbles before it. If I could 
say it as M. Guitry does, | 
think I should spend most of 
my life going about projecting 
it to all those people whose 
faces failed to please me. 

Sir SEymour Hicks plays 
up very well to M. Gurrry’s 
peculiar sort of fooling. The sketch 
is about their own problem in 
having to amuse an eminent aud- 
ience for twelve minutes. They 
decide that their ignorance of each 
other’s language is their strongest 
suit, and having finally rejected 
the services of a typist-interpreter 
(Mile. GENEVIEVE DE S as the 
programme chooses to describe her) 
whose good looks were proving an 
embarrassment, they settle down 
to a preposterous conversation 
carried on in nods, smiles, bows, 
nervous little laughs and constant 
misunderstandings. Every now and 
then M. Guitry pulls out his watch 
and reports that the twelve minutes 
are passing slowly. And so to fill up 
time they play the scene in which a 
man comes to a great painter and 
asks him to do a portrait of his 
wife. Certainly, says the painter, 
where is the lady? Alas! she is 
dead. Are there plenty of good 
photographs? None, for she was 
funny about cameras. Well, what 
was she like? Eyes? Very lovely. 
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Mouth ? 


widower screams when he _ sees 


My God! How she’s changed!” he 


ii 
i 


3 





L°7ENTENTE TRES CORDIALE 
M. SacHa GuITRY 
Sir Seymour Hicks 











LIGHTNING PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 


BY Van Dock 


Just under the nose, and 
definitely in the middle. And so on. 
The portrait is soon finished. The 
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cries. It is an old idea, but it suits 
these two clever triflers. 


Of the other turns I was most 


impressed by the 3 SANDLER SISTERs, 
who form a versatile and lively band. 


They murdered Jack Smitu’s 
‘Birth of the Blues,” for which 
I have a deep sentimental 
regard, but in spite of this | 
liked them very much. Ohne 
of them is a brilliant drum. 
bonist, if you know what I 
mean, and her sisters operate 
two pianos in exemplary 
fashion. They are also a very 
long way from the “L”’ class 
when in control of what are 
either accordions or concer. 
tinas, and as a trio they have 
an infectious gaiety which 
pushes Downing Street and 
Warsaw temporarily on to 
another planet. 

Van Dock wears a béret at 
the authentic angle of Mont- 
parnasse and dashes off very 
left-handed compliments to the 
great. His work is cunningly 
calculated in terms of distance, 
and he is original because of the 
violence of his methods. He 
almost boxes with his subjects. 
When they seem to be finished 
he gives them one more sharp 
jab in the slats with his char. 
coal and everything is altered. 
Our old friend the Fuehrer he 
has nicely taped. 

The Four SkatInc Macks 
present the kind of high-speed 

turn in a small compass which must 
call for extreme skill but which 
palls a little once one has passed the 
stage of being amazed. It is unfair 
that it should, for they must 
possess rare qualities of balance 
and endurance, 

Harry HEMSLEY has an uncanny 
way of reproducing children’s 
voices. He is at his best in a con- 
versation where a grown-up has his 
back to the wall in a desperate 
struggle against a child with an 
inquiring mind. To listen to it 
makes one shudder and _ wonder 
why the race goes on. 

Deva Lrpryskaya sings hand-on- 
hip, embroidered-petticoat peasant 
songs charmingly, but her English 
stuff is poor. With an enormous 
coloured ham-frill WiLL RusskiL 
is able to suggest almost any article 
you could think of, except this one, 
and as for JENNY JAEGAR, she keeps 
five brass wash-tubs revolving 
furiously on the points of a giant’ 
hat-rack. How she ever came t0 
think of doing so is more than | 
can say. ERIc. 
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At the Play 


“HEAVEN AND CHARING CROSS” 


(St. MartTIN’s) 


Heaven and Charing Cross 
isa play about a murder. The 
family into which tragedy 
comes have a newspaper and 
tobacconist’s shop in North 
London, and the action takes 
place in the room at the back 
of the shop. The Norman 
family, with the wives and 
husbands of the married 
children, are first seen on their 
mother’s birthday, when the 
spirits are extremely high. The 
badness of the jokes, the 
extreme pleasure they give to 
those who make them, the 
loudness of everybody—these 
things carry the play along. We 
have to be given all our light 
relief in a great gulp in the first 
half of the evening, for once 
tragic action begins it is so tragic 
that any further light relief, 
such as the dramatist attempts 
in one or two places, jars badly. 

The characters, like the 
family joker, Eddie (Mr. CyRiL 
SmitH), or the solemn ass of ,a 
son-in-law, Victor Peck (Mr. 
ALBAN BLAKELOCK), are so 
much comic characters that we 


know they must disappear from the 
scene as soon as melodrama begins. 


They are capital buffoons of 
their kind, and we could have 
spent a good comic evening 
with them, but they verge on 
farce, and this family party is 
not really a good introduction 
to the kind of play which 
later emerges. 

For the play is a study of a 
woman, Mrs. Norman (Miss 
Mary CLARE), passionately 
devoted to one of her children, 
rather indifferent to everybody 
else, and particularly to her 
unmarried daughter (Miss JEAN 
SHEPEARD), who craves hungrily 
for her mother’s love. Charlie, 
the apple of Mrs. Norman’s 
eye, commits murder, unpre- 
meditated but clear, and the 
second half of the play harrows 
us very effectively. Miss Mary 

E makes us realise in the 
first half, by a succession of 
little acts and gestures, how 
Charlie means more to her than 
the rest of her family, and we 
have to watch her baffled des- 
perate attempts to shield him 
as the hand of the law comes 
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nearer and nearer. Here the tobac- 


conist’s shop in the background is used 
to much dramatic effect as we wait 
for the shop-bell and endure a succes- 
There are sur- 


sion of false alarms. 





PICKING OUT THE WINNERS 


Alfred Norman .... . Mr. GEorGcE CARNEY 
Eddie Norman .... . Mr. Cyrit SMITH 
Charlie Norman... . . Mr. FREDERICK PEISLEY 


prises in the last Act: the father, 
Alfred Norman (Mr. GEorGE CARNEY), 





NORTH LONDON v. THE LAW 


Lily NOWMAR. 6 66 ss es Miss JEAN SHEPEARD 
Sth IO 6 cm Miss Mary CLARE 
Det.-Constable Pember . . . . Mr. Guy VERNEY 
Det.-Inspector Regan . . Mr. Hueco Mercatre 
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who has been a comfortable figure of 
rather beery fun at the beginning, is 
brought into the central tragic action, 
and the daughter Lily sustains a lonely 
and unhappy note when her best 


attempts to help still cannot 
win her the place she craves 
for in her mother’s héart. 

Miss Mary Care is perhaps 
a little too self-possessed. It 
is one of the leading ideas of 
the play that to the Norman 
family murders are things about 
which you read in the papers. 
They are respectable people, 
not at all in the walk of life in 
which “‘croaking” and “rub- 
bing-out”’ are normal incidents. 
Yet they are all rather sur- 
prisingly matter-of-fact about 
the murder of a girl who had 
been their guest the day before. 
Mr. FREDERICK PEISLEY, as 
Charlie, the doer of the deed, 
does indeed vibrate with feeling, 
with jealousy and with terror, 
and gives a very fine per- 
formance, which is perhaps 
heightened by the low tem- 
perature of the rest of his 
family. Miss Mary CLARE has 
great range and can express 
intensity of feeling, but the part 
she is given needs to be curbed 
lest it become unbearable, and 
she does firmly curb it. 

The evening is rather too 


violent a mixture. Both the halves are 
good of their kind, but they separate so 


sharply that one could easily 
imagine, with a little rearrange- 
ment, the play being divided into 
two one-Act plays—a comedy 
and a melodrama; and it seems 
a waste to have assembled so 
many broadly comic characters 
at the beginning and then to 
have to discard them all from 
the dramatist’s hand, but dis- 
carded they have to be. When 
they are brought on, every 
laugh they achieve is at the 
expense of the play. Thus, 
there is a particularly fat and 
ridiculous daughter-in-law, ex- 
cellently played by Miss Mrecs 
JENKINS, who, feeling herself 
insulted, exclaims: ‘My poor 
mother would turn in her grave 
if she could hear the way I was 
being spoken to,” and Mrs. 
Norman replies grimly: “If she 
does, it will be the first exercise 
any of your family have ever 
taken.” We laugh with Mrs. 
Norman, but then Miss Mary 
CLARE has very abruptly to 
bring us back to a vivid sense of 
her awful predicament. D. W. 
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Passage to Orvitano 


ER lines suggested she had been 
built a very long time ago for 
summer service on the lee- 

ward side of a small lake, had migrated 
mysteriously to the sea and had never 
ceased to regret the move. If ever a 
steamer looked scared, she did. 

“She must ve missed having paddles 
by the skin of her rudder,” said an 
American woman, who clicked her 
camera so often it sounded like 
knitting. 

“T’m going to ask the captain if I 
can have her tor Junior when he’s done 
with her,” declared her companion. 
“She'd look dandy in Junior’s bath.” 

Judged by net area of gold braid 
the captain was an impressive though 
rather tarnished figure. He stood in a 
sort of counting-house in the middle of 
the deck and pared his nails with a 
table-knife, while the crew, a sad- 
eyed man who wore a bus-conductor’s 
outfit except for cream tennis-shoes, 
fumbled with the tangle of old rope 
which was supposed to be binding the 
vessel to Italy. 

The captain pulled a piece of string 
above his head fretfully and a hollow 
but potent groan burst from the 
tattered funnel and made a few late- 
comers hurry up the gangway. The 
crew then dropped this back with a 
clatter on to the jetty, gave a last tug 
at the rope, which snapped in his 
hand, and spat loudly over the stern 
to indicate to the captain that the 
next move lay with him. A moment 
later a terrible convulsion shook the 
vessel abdominally and we were under 
way, our nose pointing to where, five 
miles across the bay, a high headland 
hid Orvitano from view. The idea was 
that we should see Orvitano, which 
was said to be quickly done, take a 
walk and steam back after tea. 

The crew now joined the captain 
in the counting-house, and they sat 
down together to a bottle of red wine 
and a garlic sausage, the ship keeping 
herself on her mark like a faithful 
cab-horse. 

Very soon she began to roll, and her 
rolling got steadily worse. It was not 
ordinary rolling, for there was no 
reason for it, the sea being calm and 
the breeze light, except that her 
designer had clearly forgotten some- 
thing vital when he was giving in- 
structions for her birth. It was a slow 
roll and a long one, so that you got all 
the most expensive Bank Holiday 
sensations at a very economical rate. 
During each roll you had ample time 
to get a firm grip of the fact that only 


a miracle would stop it, and when the 
miracle happened there was quite a 
long pause in which your inside took 
up its old position once more in pre- 
paration for the return journey. 

The management continued their 
lunch, entirely unperturbed. So you 
can see switchback attendants at fun- 
fairs marking up their football-pools as 
the cars plunge madly into the depths. 
But we, the passengers, held on to the 
thin rail till our knuckles were as 
white as our faces. We tried desperately 
not to look at each other. The acute 
social embarrassment which precedes 
panic had already set in. Fortunately 
there could be no question of being 
sick. It was much too terrifying for 
that. 

The other person who accepted these 
conditions as normal was a dark-eyed 
lad with a mandolin, who had sat 
down on the hatch as soon as we had 
cast off, and had begun to sing. He 
was still singing, and showed no sign 
of coming unwound. One of us had 
pressed fifty lira on him and begged 
him to desist, but her Italian was bad 
and I think the boy must have been 
slow at reading faces. His voice was 
awful. 

Having swiped the last of the 
sausage, the crew came round and 
distributed tickets. It was a wonderful 
feat of acrobatics on his part, but he 
managed to light a black cheroot at 
the same time and blow a good deal 
of it over us. Reinforced with garlic, 
it was not a success, but in spite of it 
we held on. 

By the time one of us had gathered 
courage to suggest turning back it 
was obviously better to go on to 
Orvitano. There was a bus home at 
six o'clock if we really meant it, said 
the crew, but he was confident we 
would get to like the rolling in a little 
while. In this he was wrong. 

“What happens when it turns 
turtle?” shouted the American woman. 

“You get hot coals down your 
bodice and you either know about 
them or you don’t,” cried her friend, 
an admirably tough creature. 

When we had weathered the head- 
land we ran into a much stiffer breeze. 
The captain had to hold the wheel. 
Heavy seas were running between a 
race of rocks into the tiny port. A new 
fear began to creep into our over- 
crowded hearts, an unbelievable, hor- 
rible notion. The captain pulled his 


string a few times, as if to intimidate 
Neptune, but without effect; then he 
did a very democratic thing, he called 
a conference in the counting -house 
of himself, the crew, the mandolin- 
operator and two incredibly oily men 
from below. While they reviewed the 
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situation from this angle and from 
that we drifted steadily towards the 
rocks. 

After what seemed years the meet. 
ing broke up and the captain came 
aft. He was all smiles. 

“A leetle too savage ’e is, misters,” 
he cried cheerfully. “’Arbour not nice, 
very deeficult. I very good sailor, | 
taka no reesks. We go ’ome now,” 
And he raised his hat courteously. 

He was half-way to his counting. 
house when a thought struck him and 
he came back. 

“This very good sheep, misters,” 
he said, ‘‘very strong sheep, but going 
“ome with ze weend be’ind ’e roll a 
leetle. I theenk I ’old on.” Enric, 
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Letters from a Gunner 
x. 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—I am 

now a commissioned officer; 

the intimation came in the 
form of a circular letter from Messrs. 
Poppett and Perks, Military Tailors, 
of Wardour Street, W.1. “‘ Dear Sir,” 
they wrote, “we learn that you have 
the honour of receiving a commission 
in the Territorial Army and we feel 
sure that you realise to the full the 
importance of purchasing a uniform 
worthy of your new position.” With 
charming modesty they went on to 
assure me that they knew they could 
be of assistance in attaining that end. 
So I confirmed it all in the London 
Gazette. They were quite right. 

In point of fact I am not sure that 
it is a good plan for the War Office to 
leave this kind of announcement to be 
made by the tailors. Or, if they do, 
they should organise it better. As it 
is, seven other tailors have each wasted 
twopence on postage in sending me 
detailed lists of their wares and, apart 
from the slight increase in the Post 
Office revenue, in this case it happens 
that only one of them is better off. 
But it all made interesting reading. 

Easily at the head of the list were 
Messrs. Glinkstein. I remember the 
beautifully coloured fashion - plates 
that once you used to receive. Messrs. 
Glinkstein are gentlemen of that 
tradition. Have you ever pictured 
(mentally) an R.A.F. officer in the 
full glory of his busby, or the splendour 
of the dress uniform of the Berks and 
Bucks Yeomanry? The whole effect 
is rather like a short colour film of the 
Life of Marshal Goering. Nor do they 
ignore the more mundane side of life. 
Their camp-beds have concealed spring 
mattresses (“Our Aluminium Super 
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Spring is Fully Patented”) and the 
camp wash-basin is fitted with a small 
methylated-spirit heater so that early 
morning washing loses all its terrors 
(I always hated cold water). I expect 
there is a damp-course in the legs of 
the camp-chairs, and a burglar-alarm 
fitted to the metal uniform case. I 
spent a very happy hour with them— 
in my imagination. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Cummer- 
bund and Gooch, Military Tailors, of 
Woolwich, have a genuine old-world 
touch. One can see in their very print 
a charming insistence on tradition, a 
gentle hint that the Army really is 
what it was, and even that the late 
Duke of Cambridge could not expect 
to make such an innovation as the 
umbrella really popular with the 
Army Council. Their printer must use 
type that was perhaps le dernier cri 
during the Crimea, although a hint of 
modernity creeps into the one illus- 
tration. It portrays an elderly captain 
obviously thinking that mopping-up 
the Boers will be a picnic, don’t you 
know. I will say this for them: their 
prices seem to recognise that, having 
just purchased one’s commission, one 
will be deuced hard-up. 

At the other end of the scale (or 
perhaps pendulum would be better?) 
were the Central London Uniform 
Company (1937) Limited. The 1937 
rather gives them away, doesn’t it? 
There is a suggestion of stainless-steel 
furniture and horizontal window- 
frames about them that is wholly alien 
to the glories of the past. Nor did the 
cover of the catalogue attract me. A 
rather theatrical subaltern is standing 
in an attitude of expectancy, with one 
hand holding the reins of a gallant if 
suspicious steed (it does well to be 
suspicious; its reception from most of 
our battery would shock any self- 
respecting horse to the core). The 
other hand rests on the breech of— 
well, it must be an anti-aircraft gun, 
for it points to the skies, but from its 
apparent dimensions and absence of 
recognisable parts I can only suppose 
that it is something very hush-hush 
in new anti-tank gunnery. 

There was only one thing to do. I 
shuffled all the covers vigorously, 
spread them face down and deter- 
mined the lucky one by the old process 
of “Ena, mena, mina, mo.” 

So next week, when the Battery 
Office have checked up on whether my 
clothing allowance really is coming 
through, I shall visit Messrs. Grandison, 
Godolphin & Co. 

_ Yesterday we had an Annual Meet- 
ing of the Mess (is it Committee, 
Association or just Mess?). It resem- 
bled very closely the last Annual 
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General Meeting of the Tennis Club. 
After a good deal of talk and polite 
if insincere disclaimers, the retiring 
officials were re-elected en bloc. The 
M.O. then complained bitterly at the 
overcharging on the mess bills at the 
last annual camp (Mrs. Polkinghorn 
at the Tennis Club is always acutely 
aware of at least two quite disgraceful 
teas that someone provided last 
summer), and the Colonel concluded 
by saying that he wished to give all 
those new faces he saw a very hearty 
welcome. (The Vicar invariably does 
that at the Tennis Club.) In short, we 
wasted sixty minutes in disposing of 
ten minutes of business. 

On the way out I bumped into Boy 
Killey (now Gunner Killey). He 
stopped and saluted gravely. “Beg 
your pardon, Sir,” he said, “but I’m 
your batman now.” I looked at him 
with a humble yet proud feeling. To 
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have a batman of my own! And so 
promptly! “Yes, Sir,” he went on, 
emphasising the second word, “it 
won’t ’alf seem like old times! ” 

What do you think he meant by 
that? 

Your loving son, 
HAROLD. 


° ° 


“It is better to get home safely at 8 
o’clock than to land in heaven at 7.55.” 
Cape “Safety First”? Poster. 


That remains to be seen. 
° ° 


“Ever TRIED CLIMBING ANNUALS?” 
Daily Paper. 
No, we leave that to Jack the Giant- 
Killer. 
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“Then, apropos of nothing at all, he said, ‘You must have 
an extraordinarily keen sense of smell.’”’ 
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Democratic Degeneration 


HE office-boy came in and gave 
me a kick on the shin. I awoke 
with a start. 

* Excuse me interrupting your snooze, 
Fatty, old boy,” he said, “ but there ’s 
a bloke out there wants to see you.” 

As I am the manager of one of the 
biggest banks in London I resent it 
very much when the office-boy calls me 
Fatty. I have written to his mother 
and complained about it several times. 

“And who is it?” I asked irritably. 
“What does he want? Has he come to 
see me on business ?” 

“You can find that out when he 
comes in,” said the office-boy. 

I straightened my tie, rearranged my 
last remaining hair to and fro across 
my scalp to give the appearance of 
plenty, and then waited to see who on 
earth it could be that wanted to speak 
to me. 

A small neatly-dressed gentleman 
with an olive complexion was ushered 
in. I took the letter of introduction 
from him and read it. It was from one 
of our branches in South America. 

“So you are a politician, Sefor 
Velazco,” I said, “and you have come 
over here on a visit.” 

“IT have come over to England,” he 
said, “to see the British people de- 
generating. I was told that I ought to 
come in and see you and that perhaps 
you would be good enough to show me 
a few signs.” 

‘** But of course,”’ I said. 
be only too delighted.” 


“T shall 


I took my hat off the peg, tore the 
frayed hat-band from it to make 
it look a little more respectable and, 
accompanying him out into the street, 
hailed a taxi. We got into it and had 
hardly gone a few blocks before the 
bottom fell out of it, the tyres flattened 
and the whole conveyance slowly 
sagged to the ground like a tired tent. 
We stepped out of the mound of 
serap-iron and walked on to the 
pavement. 

“But does this often happen?” 
asked Sefior Velazco, brushing some 
last remnants of rusty tin off his 
shoulders. 

‘*T don’t know about often,” I said, 
“but it happens quite frequently.” 

“And what about your other public 
conveyances?’ he inquired in a tone 
of concern. ‘‘ Are they in an equally 
ramshackle condition ¢” 

“T don’t know about equally,” I 
said, ‘“‘but I believe that the railway 
coaches are a good deal worse; they ’re 
always falling to pieces.” 

We caught a No. 11 bus and I 
borrowed fourpence for the fares from 
my foreign guest. He sat down on a 
seat rather gingerly. The bus collapsed 
near Trafalgar Square and we walked 
down Whitehall. 

** And those of course,”’ I said with 
a nod, ‘“‘are the celebrated Horse 
Guards.” 

Sefior Velazco stopped and stared 
at them. The horses had evidently 
grown weary of standing and were 





“Wonderful watch-dog that, Bill—'e ain’t took ’is eyes orf us once.” 
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lying comfortably stretched out on the 
ground. The two Guards, with their 
helmets pushed to the backs of their 
heads, were playing poker, using one 
of the reposing horses as a sort of 
table. 

“Tf we wait a few minutes,” I said, 
with a glance at my watch, “ we shall 
see the Changing of the Guard.” 

There was the usual crowd of idlers, 
tourists and other ne’er-do-wells col. 
lected to watch the ceremony. We 
waited a few minutes and sure enough 
a change took place. The two poker. 
playing Guards rose to their feet, 
grabbed their recumbent steeds by 
their tails and dragged them out of 
sight. A moment or two later two new 
Guards strolled out on to the pavement 
and stood there smoking large cigars, 
One of them had apparently not had 
the time or perhaps the inclination to 
change, for he was wearing a pair of 
plus-fours with his magnificent if 
slightly oxidized helmet. Presently 
two horses appeared with their saddles 
awry and started some horseplay in 
the courtyard, kicking and _ snorting 
and biting each other; then they sud. 
denly ran out into the street, romped 
over to the Scotland Yard building and 
went in through the main entrance. 
We saw them a little later looking 
down at us from a third-story window. 

“And now,” I said to Sefior Velazco, 
“T suppose you will want to go and 
have a look at Downing Street.” 

He said that he was very anxious to 
see it. We walked the short distance 
that separated us from that historic 
street and I pointed out Number 
Ten. 

“As you will observe,” I said, “ the 
house is not in very good repair. The 
handle of the front-door has fallen 
off, the bell-button is missing and | 
understand that newly-appointed and 
ignorant foreign ambassadors often get 
a nasty electric-shock when they press 
their fingers into the empty socket.” 


\ HILE I was talking a very large 
motor-car stopped in front of us. 
The chauffeur extricated an old gentle- 
man in a bath-chair from the back of it, 
and another old gentleman with a long 
white beard tottered out after him with 
the help of two sticks and three nurses. 
“You see those two gentlemen?” | 
whispered to Sefior Velazco excitedly— 
“those are the two youngest members 
of the Cabinet.” 

Sefior Velazco looked positively as- 
tounded. “ But are all the other Cabinet 
Ministers as old as that?” he asked. 

“As oldas that!” I exclaimed. “Why 
those two I just showed you are mete 
boys compared with some of them. 
The one in the bath-chair, for instance, 
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is only one-hundred -and-two. The rest 
of the Cabinet has thegreatest difficulty 
in restraining his youthfulimpetuosity.” 

Sefior Velazco said he thought that 
he had seen quite enough and thanked 
me very much for having shown him 
round. 

“And what is your opinion,” | asked 
him as we said good-bye to each other, 
“of British degeneration from the little 
that you have seen ?” 

“IT am deeply impressed with it,” he 
replied. “I consider that you British 
people have reached such an advanced 
state of degeneration that there is 
scarcely anything left for you to do 
except to lie back on the scrap-heap of 
history and die. And you mustn’t 
suppose,” he added witha polite smile, 
“that 1am saying this merely to flatter 
you.” 

_ Lhave often wondered since whether 
in that last remark of his there wasn’t 
some kind of double-entendre. 
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“1 think we’ve met before, Miss.” 


“You may ‘ave—I ’aven’t.” 
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Self-Defence 


EARS ago 
If I was shown a photograph 
Of myself 


I used to say, 

Turning away 

Or placing it face downwards on the 
shelf 

With a forced laugh: 

“Well, dear, you know, 

It really isn’t fair! 

You might at least have warned me 
you were there! 

I may be vain .. . 

I know I’m not a Venus Aphrodite, 

But did that dress look really like a 
nightie ? 

And am I worse than plain? . . 

And more in the same strain. 

But now 

I no longer feel 


L’ve not been given a square deal, 

Nor nurse a secret hate, 

Nor curse my fate 

Because they make me look like a sick 
cow; 

No longer even say 

“T suppose I did look like that on 
that day.” 

For now 

I have been photographed by Monsieur 
Gee. 

In a dim light 
And gracefully 
right; 

And though I do admit 
It flatters me a bit, 
Still, it is (vaguely) me, 
And I shall send 

A print to every friend 
And then they'll see! 


reclining to the 
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Daddy, how many times what makes seventy-two?” 


Our Booking -Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Square Peg in a Political Hole 

ALTHOUGH the necessary material is not yet available for 
an “official” biography of our first Labour Premier, The 
Life of James Ramsay MacDonald (Cours, 18/-), which 
in the first of two volumes Lord Exton brings down to 
the Treaty of Versailles, may be regarded as authoritative. 
For Lord ELton was not only intimate as well as in close 
sympathy with his subject, but he has had access to a 
good many private letters, notably a very revealing series 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Guaster. It is, however, no easy 
task that he has set himself; for MacDoNAaLp was as 
complex a character as has been prominent in British 
politics since GLADSTONE. Lord ELtTon would ascribe this 
to the clashing currents of Highland and Lowland blood, 
and there was certainly an unresolved duality in the man, 
a constant conflict between the dreamer and the logician, 
which accounts at once for the alternations of obscurity 
and lucidity in his writings and speeches and for the mis- 
understanding and even suspicion from which throughout 
his public life he suffered. He seemed never quite to belong 
even to the party which he led; for he was a Socialist 
when the majority of his followers were not, and at the 
same time a moderate in perpetual trouble with the 
extremists. During the War his position, which a large 
part of Lord ELton’s book is occupied with defining, was 
anomalous and untenable. But he certainly did not 
deserve the indiscriminate abuse hurled at him by many 
a lesser man. 


Bourgeois Legacy 

One suspects that it was Summer, 1914, the sequel in 
which M. RoGerR Martin pu Garp brings his annals of 
The Thibaults (LANE, 15/-) up to the Great War, which 
gained for both halves of the saga the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. His first volume exhibits no particular distince- 
tion of theme or handling. It relates the fortunes of a 
pompous middle-class Parisian widower and his two 
unstable sons in a long sordid chronicle surcharged with 
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the otiose detail of a defunct school of Naturalism. Its 
superiority to the ZoLa tradition it otherwise faithfully 
follows resides mainly in a certain crispness of observation 
that has replaced the cold-storage method of the dossier, 
There are three main episodes in the six books here trans. 
lated: the boyhood of Jacques and his abnormal friendship 
for a schoolfellow; the unbalanced attempt of Antoine, a 
young doctor, to combine devoted work with a squalid 
liaison; and the crumbling of their father’s vast. self- 
esteem in the face of an agonising death. The last episode 
is the best; and M. Thibault’s manner of leaving the world 
his short-sighted egoism has helped to create takes on a 
certain grisly universality that is only too memorable. 


Tourists’ Paradise 


It has often been complained of India that its sights lie 
far apart, separated by tedious leagues. In Ceylon, by Lord 
HOLDEN (ALLEN AND Unwin, 10/6), we meet a country 
of reasonable size: more kindly and less overwhelming. 
Within the compass of three hundred pages the author 
gives us a complete guide to the island, with some good 
photographs, an excellent map and a bushel of practical 
advice. Nor does he fatigue us with congested detail. 
Instead he tells amusing anecdotes and views the changing 
prospect with a cosmic humour. Best of all is his chapter 
on rest-houses, in which he shows how the traveller may be 
accommodated with little discomfort to himself or his host. 
Those who are tired of Europe should certainly consider 
Ceylon when planning their next foreign holiday, for the 
country holds a nice admixture of nature and antiquity. 


Cosmopolitan Cassandra 
Mr. Dovaias REED, who dearly loves a verbal quip, 
has followed up Insanity Fair with Disgrace Abounding 
(CaPE, 10/6). The first book gained him some reputation 
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“Spare a copper for a cup o’ tea, ole cock?” 
“Mister Alcock to you.” 
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THE FORCE OF HABIT 


Whipper-in. “Master Tom HuRT? BLEss you, No, Mum! 


THE OLD MARE AND HIM NEVER MISSES THAT Brook!” 


Miss Georgina Bowers, April 13th, 1867. 


as a minor prophet, and in the second he continues to 
prophesy. If he is in sooth a soothsayer it is a black 
look out: for the democracies there are no alternatives 
but war with, or capitulation to, the dictators. As a critic, 
more particularly of his own country, Mr. REED is devasta- 
ting; but, admirable as is his indignation where indignation 
is due (about our slums, for instance), his conclusions would 
be worthier of respect if they displayed a more discriminate 
judgment. Condemning Munich, he never squarely faces 
the alternative, and so anxious is he to heap obloquy on 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN that he saddles him with all the errors 
and omissions of his predecessors. But in spite of his lack 
of balance, his irritating cocksureness and his exaggerated 
affection for the first person singular, there is no doubt 
that Mr. REED is a very good writer. He can do more than 
describe brilliantly, he can evoke the very feeling of those 
places, be they sophisticated town or primitive village, in 
the South German and Slavonic lands which he loves so 
well. The Danube, as it flows through his pages, is a stream 
of living water. And sometimes, forgetting to be polemical 


or even clever, he will write a passage of grave and 
satisfying beauty. 


An “A” Novel 


Those adult persons who revel in the horrific will find 
Mr. R. C. SHERRIFF’s new book, The Hopkins Manuscript 
(GoLLANCzZ, 7/6), absolutely their cup of tea. This purports 
to be the autobiography of one Edgar Hopkins found 
among the ruins of London by an expedition sent out by 
the Royal Society of Abyssinia some hundreds of years 
after the collapse of the Western world. The first part of 
the MS. describes the growing terror of the knowledge that 
the moon has been deflected from its course and is rapidly 
approaching the earth. Courage and unselfishness run 
high, and after the cataclysm, when the moon has fallen 
into the Atlantic, there is a brave rallying of the few 
survivors to the cause of re-establishing civilisation. The 
moon, however, proves to be a mine of wealth, the nations 
arm and fight, and finally the long-cherished hatred of the 
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darker races extinguishes the Western peoples. The story 
is thrillingly told—from Mr. SHERRIFF one would expect 
nothing else—but as light reading in times of crises it may 
be found a little too horribly like fantastic variations on 
unhappily familiar themes. 





A “Macdonell”’ Collection 


The pleasure to be derived from The Spanish Pistol 
(MaAcMILLAN, 7/6) is considerably increased by the infinite 
variety of this collection of stories and sketches. Beginning 
with the grim tale that gives the volume its title, Mr. 


A. G. MacponeE vt follows it 
with ‘Hugo’s Return,” in 


which his delightful and 
rather mischievous humour is 
given free play. Presently 
comes “The Recipe for Vic- 
tory,” and this both in theme 
and treatment has a claim to 
be the winner in a fine field: 
then we have “The Arm. 
ourer,” where Mr. MACDONELL 
is in his most bitter vein; 
but in whatever mood he 
may be the quality of his 
work remains and gives it dis- 
tinction. “Society Sketches 
(by a Well-known Gossip- 
writer)” provide a_ fitting 
conclusion to a queer and 
attractive assemblage. One 
small complaint; as Mr. Mac- 
DONELL is not slow to make 
cricket the object of his 
humour, he ought really to 
learn the correct spelling of 
Squire OSBALDESTON’S name. 


Zest 

Nobody can read or even 
sample Life’s a Pudding 
(FABER AND Faper, 15/-) 
without becoming intensely 
aware of the physical fitness 
and amazing vitality of the 
late Mr. Guy NicKaLis. Those are the vivid impressions to 
be obtained from an autobiography that suffers in no way 
from following unconventional lines. The plan adopted 
by Mr. NickaLLs—and it is no bad one—was to give a 
chapter to each of his various activities. Rowing, however, 
refused to be circumscribed, and it is not surprising that 
three chapters are given to the records of one who has been 
called with reason “the most outstanding oarsman of all 
time.” These unique and magnificent achievements must 
be a matter of interest to anyone, be he wet- or dry-bob, 
who admires a superbly fit athlete. But apart from rowing, 
this volume is stimulating because of the energy which 
Mr. NICKALLS put into all kinds of work, sport and 
pastimes. Mr. G. O. NicKALLs, who prepared the book for 
publication, has added an illuminating chapter in which 
he says that his father “gloried in being alive and made 
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“Will you direct me to your Out-patients’ Dept., please?” 
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the most of every minute of his time.” The words 
make a fitting epitaph. 
Strange Devices 
The iniquitous Professor in Mr. ADRIAN ALINGTON’s 


latest story was convinced that English people were so 
devoted to what he called “crickets” that he had only to 
succeed with The Amazing Test Match Crime (Cuatro 
AND Wrwnpvs, 7/6) to complete “the disruption of the 
British Empire”; so Mr. ALINGTON makes merry over our 
national game, and the farcical situations which he 
creates and the subtle thrusts 
which he _ delivers make 
this a most enjoyable book, 
Possibly idolatrous worship. 
pers of cricket may find 
nothing except idiotic extrav- 
agance in the idea of Eng. 
land’s opening batsmen, dur. 
ing a deciding Test Match at 
the Oval, “retiring drugged” 
before either of them had 
scored; but at any rate they 
may be able to smile at the 
suggestion that a Ministry of 
Cricket ought to be set up. 
Mr. ALINGTON has been careful 
not to prolong his joke un- 
duly, and Ralph the Disap. 
pointment, who was ready to 
commit murder but not. pre- 
pared to interrupt anything 

s “fraught with solemnity” 
as a Test Match, is an excep- 
tionally memorable creation. 


A Guardian Angel 


The only trouble in Crime 
on the Kennet (CoLLins, 7/6) 
is that Dr. Cyrm™ ALINGTON 
has in creating a bore been 
a little too successful. Mr. 
Granham, with his quotations, 
“improvised verse ”’ and anec- 
dotes, unquestionably _ be- 
comes tiresome, but the remaining characters, and notably 
Granham’s sister, are vividly alive and_ entertaining. 
Dansbury Manor, an historic house in a quiet Wiltshire 
village, had been bought and occupied by one of those 
extraordinarily queer Americans who so often find their 
way into our sensational fiction. The Manor had for 
centuries belonged to the Travers family, and Miss 
Granham, who had been their governess ‘for generations,” 
intended to see to it that the newcomer, by hook or crook, 
should be ousted from his recently-purchased property. 
The results are exciting enough. 








“Wart is HirLer AFTER? 
Tit Brrs.”—Poster. 


Ah, that was Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S error too. 
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